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TIABITS OF THE BOA CONSTRICTOR, 
From Macleod’s Narrative of a Voyage to the Yellow Sea. 


i E following account of a Boa Constrictor, which died on 

board the Cesar on the passage homeward, although it is 
impossible to peruse it with feelings unmixed with horror, is not 
unworthy the attention of our readers. Every one will regret that 
the piteous scene of the repast of the monster ona living goat was 
repeated alter the first exhibition; the animal might surely 
have been killed before being placed in the power of the ser 
peot. 

Notwithstanding the crowded state of the Casar, two pas 
sengers of rather a singular nature were put on board at Ba- 
tavia, fora passage to England: the ove, a snake of that 
species called the Boa Constrictor; the other, an Ourang 
Outung. The former was somewhat small of his kind, being 
only about sixteen feet long, and of about eighteen iaches in 
circumlerence ; but his stomach was rather disproportionate 
to his size, as will presently appear. He was a native of Borneo, 
and was the property of a gentleman (now in Englend) who 
had two of the same sort; "bat. in their passage up to Batavia, 
one of them broke loose from his confinement, and very soon 
cleared the decks, as every body civilly made way for him. 
Not being used to a ship, however, or taking, perhaps, the sea 
for a green field, he sprawled overboard, and was drowned. 
He is said not to have sunk imme diately, but to have reared 
his head several times,and with it a considerable portion of 
his body out of the sea. His companion, lately our ship-mate, 

was brought safely on shoie, and lodged in the court-yard of 
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Mr. Davidson’s house at Ryswick, where he remained for 
some months waiting for an opportunity of being conveyed 
home in some commodious ship sailing directly for Eugland, 
and where he was likely to be carefully attended to. This Op- 
portunity offered in the Cesar, and he was accordingly embarked 
on board of that ship with the rest of her numerous passengers, 
During his stay at Ryswick he is saidto have been usually 
entertained with a goat for dinner once in every three or four 
weeks, with ocea-ionally a duck or a fow], by way of a dessert; 
he was brought ov board shut up in a wooden crib of cage, 
the bars of which were sufficiently close to prevent his escape ; 
aad it had a sliding door, fer the purpose of admitting the ar- 
ticles on which he was to subsist ; the dimensions of the crib 
were about four feet high, and about five feet square; a space 
suflicicnily large to allow him to coil himself round with ease, 
The live stock for his use during the passage, consisting of six 
goats of the ordinary size, were sent with him on board, five 
being considered as a tair allowance foras many months. At 
wi carly period of the voyage we bad an exhibition of his talent 
inthe way ofeating, which was publickly performed on the 
quarter deck,upon which be was brought. The shding door 
being opened, ove of the goats were thrust in, and the door of 
the cage shut. Lhe poor goat, as if iastantly aware of all the 
horrors of its perilous situation, immediately began to utter the 
most piercing end disiressing cries, being instinctively, at the 
same time, with its bead towaids the serpent in sel! defence. 
ihe snake, which at fiist appeared scarcely to notice the 
x bis head 
in tue direction of the goat, it at length fixed a deadly and una 


poor unimal, soon becan to stir alittle, an - turomn 


licnaot eve on the trembiung victim, whose agony and terror 
seewed io increase ¢ tur, previous to the snake sez ne its prey, 
iostiook in every limb, but sull continued its unavailing show 


of attack, by butung at the serpent, who now became sutfh- 
cientyv animat u prepare fou thie conquest, th ; first ODuriay 
tion was tvat of darting out tis forked tongue, at the same 
time reatiog a lithe hts heed 5 thea suddcniy seizing the goat 
by the tore leg with bis tpcuth, and throwing him dowa, he was 
eacireledin an tustant ta has borrid | ids. Su quick. indeed, and 
$0 instantancous was the act, that it was impossible for the eye 
to fuilow tt rapid convolution ol his elongate 1 body. It was 
nota regular screw-like tuto that was formed, but re embling 
rather a kivot, one part of the y overlaying the other,as if to 
add weight lo the musculys pi tie, Lue more ciiectualiy to 
crush lis object. During this tame he continued yciasp with 
gui pou, Lio rh it appears Lan oni cessary precaution, that 
part of the aaimal which be had first seized. ‘Toe poor goat, 


a i Corl ; | Iyho lt ’ - 
he meaa time, continued its feeble and half-stided cries fot 


sume minutes, bul thev svonm became more and more faint, 
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5 fe end at last it expired. The snake, however, retained it for a 
“hy considerable time in its grasp, alter it was apparently motion- 
Pee less. le then began slowly and cautiously to unfold himself, 
had till the goat fell dead from bis monstrous embrace, when he 
vista began lo prepare himself for the feast. Placing bis mouth 
Salle infront of the head of the dead animal, he commenced by dus 
— bricating with his saliva that part of the goat ; and then taking 
a7 its muzzle into his mouth, which had,and indeed always has, 
weet the appearance of a raw Jacerated wound, he sucked it in, as 
“85% | jar as the horns would allow. These protuverances opposed some 
Pe; jittle difficulty, not so much from their extent as from their 
" at} points ; however, they also, in a very short time disappeared, 
com that is to say externally ; but their progress was still to be 
on traced very distinctly on the outside, threatening every moe 
-* — ment to protrude through the skin. The victim had now de- 





SIX ' } . ' ° ° 
6 scended as far as the shoulders; and it was an astonishing 
ive , ‘ 

t sight to observe the extraordinary action of thesnake’s muscles 
: when stretched to such an unnatural extent, an extent which 


le . . 
“the must have utterly destroyed all muscular power in any animal 
| that was not like itself endowed with very peculiar faculties of 
10 ° ° . , n 

. expansion and action at the same time. When his head and 








‘ \, neck had no other appearance than that of a serpent’s skin, 
te | stuffed almost to bursting, still the workings of the mnuscles were 
ne evident ; and his power of suction, as it is erroneously called, 
" unabated ; it was, in fact, the effect of a contractile muscular 
power, assisted by two rows of strong hooked teeth. With all 
x: . this he must be so formed as to he able to suspend, tora time his 
itty respiration,* for it is impossible to conccive that the process of 

up breathing could be carried on while the mouth and throat were 

ae so completely stuffed and expanded by the body of the goat, 

*Y> | and the lungs themselves (admitting the trachea to be ever so 

. rs hard) compressed as they niust Dave beer, by tis passage down- 
‘ } wards. 

~ | The whole operation of completely gorging the goat oc- 
rt cupied about two hours and twenty minutes; at the eud of 
aa which time, the tumelaction was confined to the mi IdJe part 

"3 | oof the hody,or stomach, the superior paris, which bad been 
ae | so much distended, having resuwed their natural dimensions, 
Je He now coiled himself up again, and laid quietly in his 
i usual torpid state for about three weeks ora month, whea his 
08 last meal appearing to be con ple ly digested and dissolved, ha 
= Was presenied with another goat, woich he d voured with 
to equal facility. It would appeat that ainost all he swallows 
th is converted into nutrition, for a small quantity Oo. Cu.carlous 
y matter (and that, perhaps, nota tenth pariof the bunes of the 
ti 7 x« 2 
vy * Snakes, and all pale-blooded animals ¢ f astonishing I ngth, respire 


Mt, , at mitery ls. 
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animal), with occasionally some of the hairs, seemed to com. 
pose his ‘géticral foeces, and this may account for these 
animals being able to remain so long without a supply 
of food. Le had more difficulty in killing a: fow) than 
a larger animal, the formér being too small for his grasp, 
Few of those who had witnessed his first exhibition were de. 
sirous of being present atthe second. A man may be impelled 
by curiosity, and a wisi to ascertain the truth of a fact fre. 
quently stated; bat which seems almost incredible, to: satisfy 
his own mind by ocular proof : ‘but he will leave the scene with 
those feelings o/ borror and disgust, which such a sight is well 
calculated to create. It is difficult to behold, without the most 
painfal sensation, the anxiety and trepidation of the barmless 
victim, or to observe the hideouswrithing of the serpent around 
his prey, and not to imagine what our own case would be in 
the same helpless and dreadful situation. 

A lion, a tiger, and other beasts of prey, are sufficiently ter. 
rible ; but they seldom, unless strongly urged by hunger, at. 
tack human beings, and generally give some sort of warning; 
but, against the silent, sly, aud insidious approach of a snake, 
there is no guarding, nor any escape when once entwined within 
his folds. 

As we approached the Cape of Good Hope, this animal 
began to droop, as was then supposed, from the increasing 
coldness of the weather (which may probably have had iis in- 
fluence), aud he refused to kill some fowls which were offered 
tohim. Between the Cape and St. Helena he was found dead 
in his cage; and on dissection, the coats of bis stomach 
were discovered to be excoriated and perforated by worms. 
Nothing remained of the goat, except one of the horns, every 
other part being dissolved. 

ft may here be mentioned, that during a « plivity of some 
months at Whidah, in the kingdom of Dahorney, on the coast 
of Africa, the author of this narrative bad opportunities of 
observing snakes more than double the size of this one just 
described ; but he cannot venture to say whether or not they 
were of the same species, though he has no doubt of their 
being of the gevus Boa. ‘They killed their prey, bowever, 
precisely in asimilar manner; and, from their superior bulk, 
were capable of swallowing animals wuch larger than goats or 
sli ep. Governor Abson, who had for thirty-se ven years 
resided at Fort William (one of theAfrican company’s settlements 
there), described some desperate struggles which he had either 
seen, or come to his knowledge, between the snakes and wild 
beasts, as well as sualler cattle, in which the forme: were always 
victorious. A negro herdsman belonging to Mr. Absou (who 
afterwards lumped for many years about the fort) had been 
seized by one of these monsters by the thigh, but from his 
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situation in a wood, the serpent in attempting to twine. itself 
round him got entangled with a tree ; and the man, being 
thus preserved from a state of compression which would have 
iustantly reudered him quite powerless, had preseace ef mind 
enough to eat witha large kuite, which he carned about with 
him, deep gashes in the neck and throat of his antagonist 
thereby killing it, and disengaging himself from bis ala:wwg 
situation. le never afterwards, however, recovered the. use 
of that limb, which bad sustained cousiderable injury from his 
fangs, and the mere force of his jaws. 


rr - _ - Ne eee 


Dr. Renwichk’s Narrative of the remarkable Case of the 
blind Miss I‘ Avoy. 


[" was very eaily in September, 1816, that her step-father, 
Mr. Hughes, was reading a few pages ina small book be- 
longing to one of his children, in which a history was given of 
the life of St. Thomas-a-Becket, not very favourable to his 
character: he mentioned it to his wife and daughter, and said 
he recollected having re.d once a very different account in 
another book. Miss M‘Avoy told him that she had, before 
she became blind, seen an account of his life in a book, eatitled 
“ The Lives of the Saints,” and if she had the book, could 
point outthe place where it was. The book was put into ber 
hands, and in turning over the leaves she pointed out the place, 
and read a few words. In a jocular manner, Mrs. Hughes as- 
ked her if she could feel the letters with ber fingers? She 
said, she had felt the words she bad read, and would try, if ber 
father would give her abock. A sumber ofa folio Bible, of 
tolerably large print, was given, and she read several verses to 
the great astonishment of her father and mother. 

Upon hearing this account, I was induced to visit her again 
with Mr, Thomas, and took considerable pains in examining 
the eyes ; but we found little or no alteration ia their geperal 
appearance, except thai the pupil was not quite so much di- 
Jated as befure ; but the light of a candle appeared to have no 
jufluence upon it. We found her faher’s account very ac- 
curate, aud that she really could read by the application of the 
finger to the letiers with considerable fluency, As it was proe 
bable any other person, who lad vot the sawe Opportunity of 
judging with Mr. Thomas and me, might think it possible she 
could see, [thought it right to bind something over the eyes, 
and made use of a Manchester cotton shawl, which went 
twice round the head, crossed at the eyes, and was ted atthe 
back of the bead as firmly as she could bear it. I placed in her 
band a number of the Bible above mentioned, and she read 
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Vv ry correctly one verse ofa chapter in Genesis. I then Te« 
qnested to bave avother book, which b: ippened to be a volume 
of thie Annals of the Church. I opened it, and she re ad tome 
sevetal lines, w’)}) the alteration ina proper vame of only one 
jotter, whieh, upon being desired to re ad over again, she cor- 
rected. TL then turned to a few lines of errata, and she read 
them cotrectly, only reading the letter I,as an L and a dot, 
The mode she fellows is, to place her fingers uy on the book, 
aud, when she fecls the letters, to procec d from the bes ginning 
to the extremity of the wor’, iat back again, until she n: med 
it,and so on to the next word. She often makes use of the 
fingers of both h inds, particol irly the fore fingers ; and when 
they are in good order, she will read fiom 25 to SO words 
halfa minute. 

She distinguished the cifferent colours of silk, of cotton, or 
of wool, and the brighter and more vivid the colour, so mach 
the greater is the ple: isurable sensation it affords. Hf they cons 
sist of many colours in the same piece, she will point out € ach 
colour, and eng the line where itterminates. If the silks are 
of that kind called shot-silks, she will tell the colour of the 
ground as well as the intermixture. [f the different pieces are 
besmeared with oii, or any greasy substance, she cannot so 
easily distinguish the colour ; but, if st is nearly faded, she 
will point out where it is faded or where it is bright. At times 
however, this feeling is suddenly lost, and after describing co- 
lours, reading, &c. with great nicety, she will declare she can- 
not tell the colour, or willsay itis black. When this is the 
case, the fingers become extremely cold, and the power will 
often return as the fiagers become warmer. 

January 17ib, reheat ay the amendment of Miss M* 
Avoy’s health, the fuculty of distinguishing colours, Xe. ree 
turned, On this day, she not only declared the ¢ olour of dif- 
ferent cloths, cotton, and silk, but several pie ces of silk which 
were inclosed in a small phial bottle; she traced with her 
finger the edge of each ; and, when another phial was given, 
which did not contain any thing, she immediately declared it 
to be empty. Buitles of white glass, holding muegnesia, red 
precipitate, red oxide of m bs ury, and bak, we re separately 
given to her, and she accurately named the colour, and told 
how high the bottle was filled with each substznce : two small 
bottles, the one containing water, and the other spirits of 
wine, were placed in her hand ; she said the first was colour- 
less, like water, aud the second was similar in colour, bat a dife 
ferent feel, being warmer. Soon after this period, the Rev. 
hdward Glover asked her if she could teli the time of day by 
feeling the su:face of the glass covering the dial-plate of a 
watch ; her answer was, she had never tried it. A watch was 
given into her hands: she felt the surface of the glass, and 
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very soon named the hour. Sle was afterwards so exact, that 
she not only namned the bonr, bet the number of minutes the 
winute-hand had p ssed the hour, She told the colour of the 
different hands, wirether they were of gold or oi stee!: she dis- 
tinguished agoll from a silver watch. Brass and copper were 
also submitted to her touch, and she immediately discovered 
the one from the other, The colours of various seals and 
stones, whether mixed or not, were correctly named, as well 
as those of gens; but it was o1 ly the colour, and not the na- 
tute, of the stone, unless she had before been acquainted with 
it. The eyes were covered with gogglers. 

March 18.—Ahout ten days after the caustic was applied, 
Miss M‘Avoy first made use of the magnifying glass; the 
account she gives of the circumstance is, that she wished to 
take the saline mixture, and as her mother was not in the house, 
she attempted to read the direction with her fingers, but the 
writing berg very small, she could not make it out. Knowing 
that there was a magnifying-glass on the chimney. piece, it 
struck her, that she might be able to read it through this glass, 
aad she applied ber fugers to the glass, and then read the 
direction wpon tne jabel, 

March 25.—The power of distinguishing colour, &c. became 
very deficient after this pericd. Iler hands and fingers were 
generally cold. In others respects she appeared tolerably weil, 
and about the end of the month made a shirt for her little 
brother. 

Toese questions were put to Miss’Avoy, which she an- 
swered in the following manuer : 

Did you ever knita stocking before you were deprived of 
sigs yt 2---Y es. 

When your mother gave you the knitting, did you find it 
ditlicult to execute ?—L found it very difficult at first, and did 
not know how to begin; but L soon learnt it, and felt gratified 
thst 1 bad succeeded. 

Were you more expert in sewing '—I experienced much 
the same fecling as in Kouitting. 

What sensation did you teel when you werefirst asked and told 
the colour of my coat?—At first it was a sensation of astonish- 
ment, aud then of pleasure. 

Do you prefer any colour ?——I prefer the brighter colours, 
as Lhey give a ple isureable feeiing,-——a_ sort of COW to my 
fingers, and indeed all through me. Black gives me rather a 
shuddciag teel, 

Is the fechug similar when they are enclosed in a phial bottle, 
or when you feel through the plain glass :—Yes ; it is siunilar,— 
vuf ue! exact tly $0, if tue bottle be cold, 

Do vou feel yhe colour equally wellif two glasses are placed 


beture the ovject Flt the glasses are very Ciose to each other, 
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as if there were only one glass, I feel the colour, but it appears 
more faint; but if they are ‘placed at a distance from each 
oilter, do not feel the object. 

Writ is the feeling you have of different’ coloured fluids? 
—Similar to my feeling of silks. 

How do you know the difference’ between water and spirits 
of wine ?—By the spirits of winefeeling warmer than water, 

Haw do you know that a person is putting out his hand,.or 
whew they nod to you?—Ifany persgn: puyy out his hand-upen 
enteriug or going out of the room, | feel as if air, or wind, was 
wafted towards me, and | put mine. [Fanod is made pretty 
near to my face, a similar seusation js felts basyif a finger be 
pointed at me, or a laud held before ine in avery gentle 
nranner, | do not feel it unless Lam dbout tmread or tell eqlougs, 
aad then IL very soon tell if there be any obstruction betwen 
the mouth, the nostrils, and the object. aa sili 

How do you calculate the height of persone entering the 
room?——By a feeling, as if less or more wind was,,wafled to- 
wards me, according to the height of the person, 

Con you distinguish persous who bave visited you since your 
blindness, or whom you have known before ?—Geneyally Speak- 
dag, can by the tread of the foot ;, but almost certainly by the 
voice, and sometimes by the breathing. : 

If a person passes you quickly, do you feel any additional 
sensation ?—Ycs, | feel a greater sense of beat according to the 
quickness with which a persop passes me, or comes Into. the 
roorn 

is yoursense of feeling as stroug upon auy other part of the 
body, as inthe fingers, upon the hand, or upon the cheek ?— 
Upon the foo:, elbow, and leg, and upon the lip; bat it is, nat 
so sensible apon the fvot, or leg, or elbow, as it is upon, the lip; 
nor upon the lip, hand, or cheek, as in the fingers, 

is your sense of hearing more acute than befare your. ill- 
ness ?—Much more acute. 


ls your sense of smell increased also ?—It is very. much 
increased, 

Can you distinguish colours by smelling them ?—No, 

lg your tasie also more acute ?— Very auch spore acute. , , 


in aletter of Dr. Renwick, dated November 19, he observes, 
that “ Miss M‘Avoy’s powers have diminished very much, 
apparently owing-to the very great increase of pain and throbb- 
ing in the head, which, on Saturday night last, terminated in 
convulsions, and a parual pualycic affection of the right side. 
On Sunday and Monday, the intervals of sensibility were 
hardly perceptible; yesterday aud to-day they were, during my 
visit, of about four minutes’ curation. ‘The convulsions have 
been attended with hysteria. Edhave been informed, singe phe 
narration was published, that atan early, age she, saw thipgs 
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double, and that Miss Johnson, her school-mistress, had some- 
times punished her for reading. words. twice over.” 
To prevent her seeing, if the least sight should’ remain,’ & 
mode of covering the eyes consisted of a piece of gold-beater’s 
skin, sufficiently large to cover the eye, extended, and sewed 
epon two piecesof velvet, which adhered to each other over the 
nose. The edge of the velvet could be tucned up, so that, when 
tre gold-beater’s skin was wetted and applied to the eyes, and 
then allowed to dry, it appeared closely adbering to the skin, 





—_—_ 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER, 


HE German General Geckhen has publisned at some 

‘feagth an essay on the English national character. His 
introductory remarks are singular, and we give them as 
nearly as possible in his own peculiar way :— Shall [ yen- 
ture to sketch a picture of the character of. a people, us .re- 
markable as any that ever occupied a station on this. globe)? 
Tranquil without, stormy within, as the element that surrounds 
them ; destined, by the situation of their country, to ejay 
peace, yet ever waging war; possessing the greatest wealth 
united with still greater poverty ; commanding .all) the. gold 
and silver ia the world, and possessing none of their: own. re- 
sources; fancying themselves more tree than the Greeks.and 
Romans, and the slaves of their laws, customs, and prejudices ; 
esteeming riches above every thing, and yet honourable and 
benevolent ; selfish from principle, humane from: the impulse 
of feeling ; economic trom habit, profuse from caprice ;, ever 
active, and yet oppressed with ennui ; not extremely formida- 
ble to their enemies, but invincible themselves, and only, ex- 
posed to failure by the pressure of their own weight; often 
standing on the brink of an abyss, and as quichly ascending to 
the pinnacle of fortune ;—it is the English nation | would de- 


scribe.” 





Memoir of Reb Roy Macgregor, and some Branches of 
his Family. 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


« The eagle he was Lerd above, 
But Rob was Lord below,” 
W orpswortnu, 


ee the natives of the Hig)Jands of Scotland had 
jowg coniemmed and resisted the laws of the kingdom, 
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and. lived in a state of ptoud and tarbutent independence, the 
cruelip and. injustice which dictated ‘the préséription’ of ihe 
Clan; Macgregor, can only. be regarded as a wretvhed picture 
of that government, and that age, which ¢dvld sanction'ay 
aqtofisich barbarity. ’ 
wiDbis clan occtpied the romantic wilds, and, at that period, 
the almost inaccessible valleys of Balquhiddar, ahd the Trak 
sachs, comprehending a portion Of the counties lof Arg Ph: 
Perth, Dumbarton, and Stirling, ‘and appropriately denvmi- 
tiated the countsy of the Macgregors. ‘The stupendous and 
rogged aspect of their mountains, and the deep retirenient’of 
their. woods, secured them trom the sudden intrusions of othéet 
marauding bands, as well as from the immediate cognizatee 
of the Jaw; and though they were wot-more addicted to Hes 
predatory war than the other clans of the Highlonds,\their iin. 
#éttled and disorderly habits rendered them the tevtor of ‘siti 
Founding countries, “and, from “a suppositious’citcum stance, 
‘drew upon them the vengeance of the state. Ltwas their mix 
‘fortune to possess an inheritance situated betwixt the countries 
‘of twa mighty chieffains, each of Whoth was jealous of thelr 
gtowivg mrportance, and eager for an occasion whereby to 
‘deprive them of their lands, and exterminate ‘ihemselves 5 ‘and 
tothe inflaénce ‘of the chiefs, Montrose, and Argyll, witha 
wenk hid ‘eredulous monarch, is to be attributed the dreadful 
severities which*tong visited this devoted 'elin. 

The peeuhar constitution of clanship formed ‘a -bond of 
union, which no privation could tear asunder, nor contention 
overtcome. The obstinate solidny of this compact ‘prod teed 
those fierce and Cesultory fiays whith so often emerged from 
‘the mountains, and sptead dismay and misery among the ins 
‘dividaals of hostile tribes, fromm whom various tributes 'wete 
‘extorted, or hamilating concessions required. 

The’Clin Gregor, during this state of ‘irregelariny, tad bes 
‘come’ a tormiduble sept in prosecating: all the evils whieh 
zrose from feudal mauners and hereditary amtipathies ;*and 
fiom thew Jocal situation on the confines of the Highlands, 
wore closely approximated to the vigilance and infliction 
of the border wilitary, or the opposition of their southern 
neighbours. 

Among those regions, in former ages, the benefits of agri- 
culture were almost unknown to the inhabitants, who chiefly 
lived upon anima) food; but of this they were often deprived 
by the rigour of winter, so that the @uraal spoliation of cattle 
became avegular system, especially dajog the period of the 
Michachtfas moon, and in some parts wus essential to'their 
preservation. ‘Fhe Maegregors pursned this plan in’ cominon 
with othér tribes, though not undef more ab eravetirg cruel- 
ties, Bat, from their ‘border station, waeb the: dread with 
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which they were always regarded, they readily levied the 
athitary, tax of black-mail, extorted as the price of their own 
levity, and, under the promise of protecting thase who poidcit 
from the depredations of other plundering parties, frony whom 
they also engaged to recover w hatever boaty was carried away. 
This species of "warfare was eventually more destrwetive than 
the, open.contests of armies, and led to that rancorous hostility, 
and those pretty feuds, so disgrace ‘fal to the! trmes; 

The event which occasioned the merciless degree of fireand 
swordagainst the Clin Gregor, is so well knqwn: that it need 
net here.be narrated,. Not only were this'tace to be toured 
out; but .tbeir very name was ‘forbidden. They were indis+ 
cripinately pursued and massacred wherever tliey. were found, 
yatil, by incessant persecution, and subdued by the shasticr 
of theic enemies, they were ultimately déiven to despair, and 
sight, refuge among the mountainous parts of Perth aud 
Argyll, inhabited the ‘dismal cavities of rocks, and the sombre 
recesses of foresigs. Leven io this state of misery they were 
not. alowed to exist. They were discovered in theirfastnesses, 
ad the Earl of Argyll, with determined butchery, humed 
down uye fugitives th:ough moots aud woods, till scarcely any 
other than weir children remained alive. 

Such geucral and destructive slaughter appeared, for some 
time thereafter, to have sated the sanguinary propensity of that 
nobleman, and a relaxation of oppression seemed to promise 
the Maegregors a state of tranquillity to which they had lowg 
been strangers; but it was only a short lived gleam of hope. 
Some conciliatory overtures on the part of the Campbells flat. 
lexed these prospects, and one of them, the Laird of Achna- 
hieck, took a friendly ¢ harge of the chief of the Clan Grezar, 
‘young man of promising parts. They paid a visit to Argyil 
in his castie of Luverary, where Macgregor was received with 
apparent kindoess; but after retiring to bis bed-chamber at 
nighi,ve was Lreacherously laid hold off,and carried out of tie 
house. . The firet.ohject which presented itself to Achnabreck 
inthe motaing, was the body of his young friend Macgregor 
hanging ona tree opposite his win dow.. Filled with erief and 
heror at so base a breach of hospitality, be instantly quitted 
the mansion, deteraiined on revenge, which he svon had an 
opportuvity of sausiying, by runmag Argyll througin the 
boly, Le 

Lut. those barbarities, so wantonly followed up, were not 
caleyjated to restrain the impetuous spirit of a vagabond clin, 
ayd. the descendants of those murdered people ceased not vo 
remember and to avenge their suilerings. 

Amidst the calamities of his race, arase Robert Macgregor, 
Cehiically named Koy (ved), from his complexion and colour 
of; hair, and asa distinctive’ appellation among his kindied, a 
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dctice which is still. folldwed thronghont the Higlilands, 
+7 e was the second son of Donald acgregor of the fain ly of 
Glengyle, a Lieutenant-Colonel ‘ia the K. 16's service, by a 
‘daughter of Campbell of Glenlyin, and consequently ‘a ge title. 
man from birth. _ He received Ati cduéhion at that time con. 
‘sidered liberal, at least suitable’ to the sphere of life in which 
he was to appear. Of strong’ naitital’ paris, he wequited the 
Blecessary but rude accomplisiiments of the ake sand witha 

eyice of native hardihgod, favoured hy ‘a rdbiest and muscular 
frame, lie, wiclded the br: adswotd With ‘such’ irreéistible tex. 
teil, as lew, or none of bis countrymen could eqbal. Yet he 

ws possessed of complacent manners when tnrulfldd by oppo- 
sition, but he was daring and resolute when dinger ap peu¥ed : 
and he became no less cemarkable for his knowled ge of huinan 
hiature than for the boldness of bis achievements. 
wat Was Customary in those days, as ILis at present, forgentle. | 
, men of property, as wellas their tena: try, to deal in the thade 
© staging ans seiling of cattle. Th business appears to Have 
“Ys GUA carried on by Rob Koy Macgregor to a considerable 
extent, so that in early life be was not conspicuous’ for ‘any 
dashing exploit. Upon his succession to bis estate, however, 
new objects were presented to him, and baving laid claim ty 
the- authority, with which he was now invested, over some 
faithful vessals, he readily commanded their unlimited services 
in the prosecution of his views ; In sepelling bis foes, or in 
exacting the tax of black-mail, which he began to raise over 
the neighbuuring countries. This tributary impost had long 
been suffered to prevail in the Highlands; and though lawless, 
and generally oppressive, the usage of many ages had sanc 
tioned the practice, so that it was conside re d neither unjust 
nos dishonorable; and from iis beneficia! effeets in securing 
the forbearance and protection of those to whonr it whs paid, 
it was usually submitied to as au indispensab!e meusure, and 
consisted « f mouc y, meal or cattle, according to agreement. The 
practice too 0! ‘carrying off the catile of other clans was still com- 
won in those COUDLTIES 5 and the followers of Rob Roy were 
no less guiliy of these habits, when neces- ity, of the unfriendly 
disposition of other tribes occasioned dispute; but these predae 
Jory excursions were usually undertaken against the Lowland 
Borderers, whom they regarded asa pe ople of another pation, 
diflevent in manners es in Janguage; and what was not the 
least motive of attack, they were ‘aléo more opulent, and less 
inclined lo war. 

Whether the exploits of Rob Roy Macgicgor, ‘some of 
which had become notorious, and the fame he vequired asa 
cunning vod ente rprising genius, had rendered hia more to 

be covctlated and courted as a friend, than to be considered 
und held as an enemy with the family of Argyll, the former 
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scourge’ of his clan; on, whetber the chief of that house,—the 
second Duke of the Poame, from a convictidn ofthe cruehies 
and injustice which his ancestors had exercised over the Mac- 
gregors, had experienced any reasonable compunctian, is not 
certainly known; but it is unquestionable, that this nobleman 
not oaly relaxed from all severities against that people, but be- 
‘came. attached in the most friendly wanner to Rob, y 

The. barsh enactment of the legislature during the reign of 
James VI. whict declared the suppression and pfobibition of 
their name, still huug over the Macgregors, having beed re- 
newed by succeeding monarchs; and though Rob Roy bad 
all along despised such authority, he was at last prevailed upon, 
with reluctance, to adopi some other appellation, sé that he 
might appeai, in one instance at least, to acquiesce in the law. 
He accordingly, from the amicable t>rms upon ‘which he 
stood with tbe Duke of Argyll, now his avowed patron, assumed 
by his,permission, the name of Campbell, and relinguished 
thar of Macgieyor, though in the country, aad amo og his 
clao, he was acknowledged by vo other. He was consequently, 
in a writ daied in 1703, denominated Robert Cainpbell’of Ln- 
Versnail, bis paternalinheritance, 

To be continued. 





—_———— — —_—— = ee 7 


Origin of Universities in Europe, and of the Application 
of the Terms Universitas and Collegium, to Seminaries 
of Learning. From Bower's History of the Unwersity 
of Edinburgh. 


A. FER. a long and dreary night of the grossest darkness, 
¥ and alter wuch blood and treasure had beew spent, and 
the utmost confusigu bad prevailed throughoat the European 
states, some prospect of an amelivration appeared, both as 
it regarded public tranquillity, and the encouragement to be 
civeu tovahe cultivaugnu of literature, Charles the Great ase 
cended the throne of his father Pepin, towards the énd of the 
eighth ceaturs ; and, by lis own enterprizing atchievemenis, 
aud the success which accompanied them, became by far the 
most powerful monarch in Europe. Though bis education had 
been greatly neglected, yet, naturally possessed of the most exe 
traordinary talents, he perceived the value of learning, and 
was not unsbamed to submit to be instructed himself, after he 
was ibirty years of age, iu the art of grammar.’ Fortunately 
for the age in which he lived, and for succeeding aves, he fore 
med the highest opinion of the talents ‘and aegtirements of 
the celebrated Alcuinus, whom some represent to have -been a 
native of Yorkshire, whist others’ as pertinacioasly contend 
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that be.was a Scotsman, esteeming it a national hongur to en, 
rol the, name. of sq distinguished a ghasgeter among those who 
have thrown lustre ypon the covapry which. gave them bitth, 
Thar he was a native of the island of Great Britain can. adiyit 
of nadoybt. It was at, the recommendation of this, person 
that Charles established. a school, in, his own palace, hence 
called the Palatine School, which was vuler his patronage, 
and supported by himself alone, Thisas the first weti au pens 
tucated justapce of any Eyropean sem: nury bewwg patrapised by 
a powerful monaseh, whose teachers seceixged their sole euror 
Jumen:s from his bounty, 

Tae Emperor not only cherished this, instuutign by liberal 
largesses, but he added the powerful influence of his own, @x- 
apple., He bad studied grammar under Peier of Pisa; apd 
noiwithstagding the multiplicity of his avecations, apd, ahe m- 
tcyjruptians to which be was compelled to smbiviu, jv culjag 
over so vast anempire, he zealously p:ospcuted the stedy of 
shetorie, logic, and the other liberal arty, uuder, Alcuinys. 
This communicyted new energy to Europe, aud gaye.a datle- 
reat direction to tbe ambition of generous minds, who wished 
ty cullivate the favonr of so magnanimous a piluce, 

As the university of Paris traces itsorigin to this Palatinate 
School, and as that of Paris is unquestionably the oldest of tbe 
kind‘in Earope, whose example ali other European universes 
have move or Jess imitated, especially those of Scotland, it may 
not be improper to notice very briefly a few facts in its bis- 
to-v. 

Alcuinus was constituted the head, or president of the, se- 
minary. The course of instruction commenced with that.of 
grammar ; and this was chiefly with a view to enable the stu- 
dents to understand the scripture better, and to be able. to 
transcribe it more correctly. They studied music ; but j¢ was 
principally church music. Their attention was next, disegied 
io rhetoric and logic, in order that they might be able to enter 
with more spirii juto the wriings of the farbers, ana refuse. the 
docinioes advanced by heietics, Thus it is evident, that every 
firapgement in the school was designed tobe introductory to 
the kuowledge of religion. This is the account which. Al- 
cuinus hungseil gives in bis works. Lle is represented, by, his 
admirers, as having been a prodigy of learniug as an excellent 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar, Now it is well hoon, 
that under the head grammar, the two lormer languages wee 
included, or what in ovr Scottish colleges are called Lipere 
Hymaniores, though this is more gompouly applied ta, the 
Latin alone. ‘There is no mention made, of Lehrew being 
taught; though itis probable be was acquainted with shat 
language,as he attempted a translation of the Hebrew seaipe 
tures in rhyme, some fragments of which have been transmitted 
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toourtimes. His'taste, however, Could not be very “cotréét, 
wlieh He ‘banished Cicéfo ‘and Vireil front his seinitary,’ it 
order to give placeto the works Of Jeftothe aid Augastihe, 
His proficiency iti the mathematiéal and philos6phical’sclences 
id‘nlso the Sabject Gt comumtMdation. “Considering ‘the age in 
whith he lived, this'may' be’ trtre ; “bat there is reason fdr sus- 
petting hrs atinitets Tiare ‘bce too ercomiastic in theit praises 
of this @midént that. “Tit ‘generosity and enlarged’ Views of 
Charles Were so exténtive, that this school was not approptiated 
tothe ase of Ihe sons of the nobility alone 5 but the ‘children 
of the meancst rank, provided they discovered genius, bad free 
access tot | Whether it was siutiowary, or followed the court, 
ig uncertain. es 
"Among the'suteessors of Alcnifus are to be reckoned Raban, 
and John Séor Erigene. Thas the Parisian school, cominenc- 
ing with very stall beginnings, gradually acquired streugth 
uitil it becattre the most celebrated seminary in the world, and 
setved'as‘a putterh which all the others, more or fess, followed, 
It thast be‘confessed, however, that the improvements saggested 
by ‘Othér similar institutions, afforded hints which essentially 
contributed to render its own original plan more perfect. 

It‘tias béen already observed, that the universities on the 
continent were the prototypes which were most strictly copied 
by a the Scotish -universities. This was, however, more 
particularly the cuse with those which were established anterior 
to that of Edinburgh. Before the reforination of ‘religion, the 
connexion with France and the peopie of Scotland had been 
excveditighy close. ft was in this way alone that they could 
Wiintain their independence, and effectually resist the en- 
eréuchiments and hostilities of the English. The protection 
which the Scots received from this quarter, lrad a natural 
icidency to cement the two nations; and from the progress 
which the Fremeh had ‘made in civilization, in the arts, literature, 
and tlresciénces, it ‘was almost fmpossible to avoid imitation 5 
and, besides, the founders of the other three universities had 
rectived ‘the benefit of being educated in France. The reasons 
which rodtced a different arrangement in the College of Ediu- 
borgh stall’ be explained afterwards, 

The origm of ‘the word Universities, or University, to a 
seminary of ‘learning, has given rise to a variety of opinions. 
The ativient name was Studiom Generale, evidently referring to 
the great variety of subjects upon which instruction. was com- 
manicuted. In very snrall schools, the youth are only taught 
oné, or at most a very few branches of learning. The scale 
ufion which others are‘catried on is'‘more extensive; but ip a 
university, itis anderstood that the whole circle of the sciences 
areitangiit; or, at least, that an opportunity is afforded to any 
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ore who is disposed to comply withy the regulations of the 
society, to be made acquainted with all the different depart. 
nts of Jiterature and science, 7 =) 
“i he at aeeannee it has been on the other hand affirmed, 
origivally signified a company. or a society. It is. used by 
Cicero, but in an acceptauion which has not the least alluyon te 
acompauy. . By universitas rerum, tt is evident he meaps the 
ubiyerse x and in the barbarous Laun of the middle, ages, 
conceit of applying sach an epithet to a.seminary apae Ane 
Jarggst scale, wight to them appear not.ugnatural. The sdeq 
of a corporation that posscssed special ar exclusive , privileges 
never seems to have occurred when the appeligtion was yi 


eihployed. |e: toe 
Collegian, or College, is also frequently employed. ia 
designute a seminary of learning, or indeed an associate AR 
corporation of any kind, Ail the Jiierary foundations..jy,. Eye 
rope were in some manuer or other coanected with, the, edugas 
tign of ecclesiastics, and if not endowed by, wer gipdes, Aes 
supenntendence, Now, as an association samara tea 
mopastics, who lived under a certain rule, such, as. Wat, ob 
Angustin, Francis, or Dominic, were said to live ina, conven 
su, to asimilar association of seculars, who were atlachedtp up 
particular fraternity of the Romisi Church, the name of-callege 
was applied, the head of which was styled provost. Thus, in, 
England, the heads or presidents of Trinity College; Cambridge 
and of Eton College, are so named. The same was formerly 
the case with regard to Trinity College, Edinburgh, which 
was founded by Mary, widow of King James Il, There, we 
no fewer than twenty-six colleges of this kind in Scotland b 
fore the Reformation ; besides, the chief church ig args 
towns was a collegiate church, though not the scatyt a bishops 
ric. In short, the word college, as it relates to u liversily, 
signifies the diff-rent bodies which compose it, or which até 
under its protection. Thus, the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge are severally composed of a great pumber® of 
separate colleges; but they coustitue only twd ‘Us Sreltier, 
forming two great corporations ; and, in eur own coantry, the 
to Colleges at Aberdeen foris only one universily, hough pot 
linked so ¢ losely sto deserve toat dame in so stricta sense a3 
these in Laeland ‘luny other incorporated _bedies have 
adopted the name of ¢ lege, though, as a society, they have 
no connexion what ver either with any monastic institution of 


! 


university. Thus, th Pepe and his Ss yveuly-two ra be 


constitute what is called the Sacred College; iud,; “in’ 6 
country, we hare wh College of Justice, and the Royal Cok 
leges of Physicians and Surgeons. ; 
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SAFETY LAMP. 


{R Humphrey Davy has made a further discovery in regard 
) to combustion, which will prove a very great improvement 
to his safety lamp. © He thus describes it in a letter to’ the 
Rev. J. Hodgson, of Heworth :— 
“4 T have succeeded in préducing a light perfectly safe ‘and 
&onomical, which is most brilliant in atmospleresin which the 
flame of the safety lamp is extinguished, and whieh burns in 
évery mixture of carburetted hydrogen gas that is respirable, 
Ht consists of a slender metallic tissue of ‘platinum, which is 
hang in the top of the interior of the common lamp of wire 
auze, or in that of the twilled lamp. It costs from 6d. to 1a3 
id if iarperishable. ‘This tissue, when the common lamp is 
introduced itito an explosive atmosphere, becomes red hot, and 
édhtinties to burn the gas in contact with itas long as the air is 
féspirable ; when the atmospliere againbecomes explosive, the 
ame is relighted. I can now burn any infamumble vapour 
itilier with or withaut flame at pleasure, and make the wire 
edasame it either with red or white hear. Ll was led to this 
result‘ by discovering slow combustions without flame, and at 
fast I found a metal which made these harmlesss combustiens 
visible.” 





IRON CABLES. 


N_ the numerous experiments which have lately been made 
on the the strength of iron cables, it has been observed, 
that a very great degree of leat was generated at the time ot 
fracture. It is said, however, that this effect is not constantly 
produced. The gederation of the heat appears vo arise from 
the lateral contraction of the iron, in cousequence of the 
longitudinal force. The fibres or particles of the iron must 
necessarily approach each other in a lateral direction, and 
therefore the same effect is produced as in the sudden con- 
densation of iron, or the condensation produced by the blows 
of a hammer. 





REFLECTION. 


T is with our professions as with our clothes; a man feels 
equally uncomfortable, and appears equally ridiculous, 
whether he be too big or too-little for his office. 


ERKATUM. Ia the line of Italian, inserted in page 952, 
Fore /a mina vita, read cla mia vita 
TOL. 97. 7 ™M 
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Aaswer, by J. Davy, of Broadwinsor,to, Amanugnsis’s Rebus, inserted the 6) 







of October. 


LASS, LASS, and ASS, a pourtray 
The various subjects of your lay. 


®+* We have reccived the likeawswer from J. Tucker, of Cornworthy; 
*. of Plympstock; Y- X. of Somerton; J. Parris, of Axminster; and 
R. Lewis, of Poole. 














———— eat 


Answer, by X.Y. of Somerton, to the Enigma, inserted October; 





FE enigma puzzled much my brains, 
A CYPHER I had for my pains. 


&@ Similar answers have been received from P Ninnis, of Kilworthy; 
f- Tucker, Cornworthy; J. Davy, Broadwinsor; F, D. Major, Colyton; 
and R. Lewis, of Poole. 













REBUS, dy J. Newland of Blackauton, 


E bards who have been fam’d of old, 
A monarch you will first unfold ; 

A well known insect call to mind, 
A kingdom will my next define ; 
Now place in view a glorious King} 
My fitth you'll find a useful thing, ; 
A bird ot prey place in the train, 
And then a wholesome useful grain ; 
One of the weil Known shelly tribe, 
An animal you'll then describe ; 








CHARADE, dy I, P. Reed, of Plymouth. 


HEN dire distress invades the breast, 
How good my first to find! 
Tt sets the heart at perfect rést, 
And calms the troubled mind. 
My second’s, fearless, braves the mainy 
And doth our shores defend ; 
And Britons never can eomplain 
While we have such a friend. 
My whule, kind gents. to you and mey 
IT trust will ever sacred be 





ENIGMA, by 7. ¢. of Lostwiithiel. 


HO?’ often seen, invisible, 
None can their actions screen from me 
IT am a Stern, terrific foe, 


To those whose conduct 18 $0, $0; 
And yet again I am a friend 

To all whose conduct I commend, 
A foeto vice, a triend td gocd, 


] satisty like daily tuod. 

Your lives, if not as they should be, 
You will not fail to hear from me, 

If right they are, which I doubt not, 
Praises trum me, tur them, you've gut. 
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POETR Y¥. 
—— iE 
THE LOO TABLE. 


WRITTEN BY MRS. M’MULLAN. 


EAUTY, enchantress! smiled and bloomed, 
Good nature shone, and wit illumed, 
While joy its nectar gave; 
Kings moved with more than courtly ease, 
Queens were facetious, sure to please, 
Attended by’a’ knave. 


Cupid was charged with royal darts 
From thrones of diamonds gemmmed with hearts, 
To conquer and to saye; 
But kings were nought, and Cupid failed, 
"Though close the archer’s skill assailed 
The all-commanding knave. 


Oh! what so fickle as the fair? 

Not April sunshiné, sutimner afr, 
Not Amphitrite’s wave; 

In morn, of courtly bliss théy’ sing, 

At eve, reject a proffered king, 
And, smiling, take‘a’ Knave! 


Tf human life be but a game, 
Blush not, ye laurelled sons ef fame, 
Whom history calls the brave ; 
Though now and then the hero’s seen 
To pass a king, discard a queen, 
For Pam, yciept a knave! 


Nay, if a prince*forsake the mount, 

And wander from Castalia’s fount 
To be a trefoil slave; 

Heroes may count the passing gold, 

Beauty a parley still may hold 
With sable, ill-shaped knave. 


For when your ponds the fish forsake, 
To seek their brethren’s well-filled lake, 
And losers’ luoks are grave, 
Whose net collects the glittering whole, 
Who can recal the shattered shoal, 
But partial, flattered knave? 


Then wonder not that beauty’s eye, 
That manly heart, that poet’s siph, 
Should such a Midas crave; 
Art may be fviled, and heroes fall— 
Success uncertain is to all, 
But seldom fails a Knave. 








NOVEMBER REFLECTIONS, 


“\, AR K ‘is the morn, and through the air 
The spirit of the the tempest flies; 
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Nature, of Jate so bright and fair, 

Adorned with flowers of thousand dyes, 
All beauteous to the view, 

Now, shrinking from the tyrant blast, 
Appears a Gesolated waste, — 

And reads this Jesson to the mind—- 
Such is the fate of human kind, 

So sorrowful, yet true. 


The voice of melody, that late 
Re-echoed to the listening grove, 
Has it, alas! so short a date? 

Isall on which we fix our love 
So perishing and frail ? 

*Tis bnt as yesterday, the scene 
In varied robes of cheerful green, 

From early morn to closing day, 
Looked rich, and beautifut, and gay, 

And told a lovelier tale. 






















November comes, and at his call 
The genius of the storm awakes; 
Flowers fade, and leaves deciduous fall— 
The vision flies—the inchantinent breaks, 
And vanishes away. 
Now drenched with cold and cheerless rainsy 
The shepherd ’tends his fleecy care, 
And, wretched, traverses the plains, 
Awhile with summer beauty fair ; 
Tn his eyes and aching breast, 
In all, this moral stands confest— 
That life’s 4 summer’s day. 











SONG. 


MA? of my heart! a long farewell! 

The bark is launched, the billows swell, | 
And the vernal gales are blowing free 
To bear me far from lave and thee | 


I hate ambition’s haughty name, 

And the heartless pride of wealth and fame ; 
Yet now I haste through ocean’s roar 

‘To woo them on a distant shore. 


Can pain or — bring relicf 

To hun who bears a darker grief? 
Can absence calm this feverish thrill? 
Ab no! for thou wilt haunt me still! 


Thy artless grace, thy open truth, 

‘Thy form that breathed of love and youth, 
‘Thy voice by nature framed to suit 

The tone of Jove’s enchanted lute! 


Thy dimpling-cheek, and deep-blue eye, 
Where tender thought and feeling lie 
Thine eye-lid like the evening cloud 
That comes the star of love to shroud! 


Each witchery of soul and sense, 
Enshrined in angel innocence, 
Combined to frame the fatal spell— 


“[hat blest—and broke my heart! Farewell! 





